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THE ECONOMY IN PLANTING CERTIFIED 
SEED POTATOES 


Good seed potatoes produce larger yields, tubers usually more 
uniform in size and shape, and the demand for such stock is better 
and consequently brings higher prices than that raised from com- 
mon seed. It never pays to plant poor seed for such is always dear 
at any price. 

Why plant from 12 to 15 acres of potatoes with ordinary seed if 
the same number of bushels of a better quality can be grown on 
10 acres with certified seed? The writer can refer to authentic 
reports to justify the above statement. 

It has been learned through crop surveys and farm cost account- 
ing methods that approximately 100 hours of man labor and the 
same number of hours of horse labor are required to produce an 
acre of potatoes. Furthermore, horse labor means the use of equip- 
ment, and planting, spraying and harvesting machinery are ex- 
pensive; also, it takes more seed and fertilizer to grow from 12 
to 15 acres than 10 acres of potatoes. With these facts in mind it 
should not be difficult to figure whether it is more economical to 
plant certified or common seed potatoes. 

Seed potatoes as well as commercial stock of the 1924 crop have 
been selling at low prices. Potato growers who have been planting 
ordinary seed, or who have had good seed which has become dis- 
eased, or who wish to grow a larger yield of potatoes per acre and 
of a better quality, should take advantage of the opportunity to 
buy seed at the present prices. Growers who live in a region fa- 
vorable for good seed production and who can not financially buy 
enough seed for their 1925 commercial stock should purchase 
enough certified seed for foundation stock even though they do 
not wish to produce certified seed for sale, and not wait until the 
last moment because the supply may ke exhausted at that time.— 
Walter M. Peacock. 
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Maine Potato Growers’ Exchange 
Seed Potatoes 


that speak for themselves carry the 


PINE TREE STATE BRAND 


PINE TREE 
STATE 


Classes: 
(1) BETELGUESE 
(2) STATE CERTIFIED 


(3) SELECTED SEED 


FOR 


Varieties: Green Mountain, Irish Cobbler, 
Spaulding Rose, Bliss Triumph and others. 


MAINE POTATO GROWERS’ EXCHANGE 


SEED DEPARTMENT 
Caribou, Maine 
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Philipp Brothers, Inc. 


Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ We offer standard size trade packages 
---small lots to carloads)5 “© 


COPPER SULPHATE 
LEAD ARSENATE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZOL 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 


and all other chemicals necessary for 


1 the production of farm and orchard crops. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. « 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.00 PER YEAR 


MEMBERSHIP 


It is a pleasure to report that several have joined the association 
during the last month. In the morning’s mail, membership ap- 
plication blanks from J. B. R. Dickey and Miles Horst, both of 
Pennsylvania, and others, together with articles written by these 
men were received and are printed eleswhere in this number. They 
have made an unusually good start, and the association hopes they 
will continue the good work. If each member will take advant- 
age of every opportunity to solicit new members, the time will soon 
come when every progressive grower will be either an active or 
an associate member of the Potato Association of America. An 
active member receives The Potato News Bulletin and a copy of 
the Annual Report by paying $2.00 per year, while an associate 
member receives the former publication on payment of the sub- 
scription price of $1.00 per year. 

Boost the Potato Association of America and its publication 
whenever you have an opportunity. The results will be surprising 
and will indirectly help you—W. M. P. 


THE POTATO NEWS BULLETIN 


In the January number the editor attempted to make it clear that 
each and every member is partially responsible for what is printed 


in this publication. There are times when the responsibility of 
a person may be divided into two classes—for things left undone 
and for accomplishments. ‘This is true in the case of The Potato 
News Bulletin. Remember that the editors to a great extent are 
dependent upon the cooperation of the members for materia! in 
the form of articles, reviews of current literature, information con- 
cerning the condition of crops, ete. This paper is and always will 
be what the members make it and the editors always welcome 
suggestions and constructive criticisms as well as favorable com- 
ments. 


y The following was recently received from a member living in 
; one of the northwestern states: “I would very much like to get 
'the report of the proceedings but have not been favorably im- 
| pressed by The Potato News Bulletin. I have also shown it to 

several people who are potato fans and have yet to find anyone 
who considers it of any great value. Perhaps I am wrong in 
this but for my part | would very much prefer seeing The Potato 
News Bulletin discontinued and the money used for putting out 
a real good annual report.” 


“The Potato News Bulletin appears to me to be a sort of hybrid 
publication meant to be attractive to commercial potato shippers 
and possibly to experiment station people. Maybe it suits the 
potato shippers but I am afraid it does not suit the investigators.” 


This is the first criticism that has been sent in to the associa- 
tion. On the other hand there have been many favorable comments 
received. The editors and perhaps every reader is aware oi the 
fact that here is opportunity for improvement. The writer espec- 
ially feels that there has been a constant advancement with each 
issue and most members will agree with him on this point. Fur- 
thermore, he invites criticism and is willing to help turn the 
stumbling blocks into stepping stones that will aid in putting our 
paper on a higher plane. 


The editor believes in the policy that whatever helps the pro- 
ducers also helps those engaged in marketing and vice versa. The 
investigators should have an interest in both parties. Everyone 
in the potato industry will find it helpful to keep posted as to 
the condition of the crop not only in his own section but through- 
out the potato-producing world. 


Again the editors invite constructive criticism and suggestions 
for improving this publication. Furthermore, favorable comments 
will be appreciated. Please make it a point to write to the editor 
before the publication of the March number. Let us make The 
Potato News Bulletin the best and most helpful publication of its 
kind ever published. — The Editor. 
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SEVERE WINTER WEATHER DISTURBS MARKETS 


(Contribution from the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the January potato situation 
was severely cold weather experienced in the East. Blizzards 
and temperatures down to 40° F. below zero were reported at cer- 
tain shipping points, particularly in Maine, and numerous city 
markets had zero weather. MHaulings frequently were hindered 
and rail traffic impeded. Conditions in Aroostook County, Maine, 
were so bad on January 23 that only 20 cars were shipped, com- 
pared with the usual average of 200 cars. Toward the end of the 
month, city dealers as far west as Chicago reported trading slow 
on account of severe weather. Arrivals on January 28 were ex- 
ceptionally light: Chicago received only 50 cars, Kansas City less 
than 15. Where loads were not fully protected against freezing, 
stocks en route or in railroad yards may have suffered injury. 
In spite of these conditions, the final total movement for the month 
from all late-potato States was expected to approximate 21,000 
cars, or al-out 1,000 more than in January, 1924. Maine was 
the most active shipping State, averaging about 1,000 cars each 
week. 

Situation Shows Some Improvement 

Prices generally continued their upward trend, and this was one 
source of encouragement to growers who still held heavy stocks 
of potatoes. In some sections, further strengthening of the mar- 
ket was expected by local dealers, partly as a result of shrinkage 
in total available supplies due to dry rot. Near the end of Jan- 
uary and on the basis of 100 pou ds, New York sacked round 
whites sold to eastern jobbers mostly at $1.35-$1.50, while bulk 
Long Island Green Mountains had advanced in New York City 
to a range of $1.80-$2.00. Boston dealers were asking $1.50-$1.55 
for Maine Green Mountains, sacked locally, with $1.65-$1.75 the 
ruling price in Philadelphia and Baltimore. On the Chicago carlot 
market, northern round whites sold at $1.05-$1.15 sacked and $1.20 
bulk. Northern arrivals in Cleveland and Detroit reached $1.20- 
$1.50. Chicago quoted Red River Ohios at $1.35-$1.40, Idaho Rus- 
sets up to $2.25-$2.50 per 100 pounds, and Texas Bliss Triumphs 
at $2.50-$2.75 per bushel hamper. In Texas carlot markets, white 
potatoes from Colorado had declined slightly to a range of $1.60- 
$1.65, with Idaho Rurals ruling $1.95. 

The Aroostook County f. 0. b. market reached 90 cents per 100 
pounds for bulk Green Mountains, a decided improvement over the 
low prices which prevailed several months. Western New York 
shipping points closed firm at $1.05-$1.10 for sacked round whites; 
85 cents-95 cents continued to be the usual range in the north-cen- 
tral region, with haulings of Red River Ohios increasing sharply. 
F. o. b. quotations on Idaho Rurals (California pack) had advanced 


INTRODUCTION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA NORTHERN 
BRAND CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


Government Inspected 


A limited quantity of the following varieties are being 
offered for sale: 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH — NETTED GEM (Russet 
Burbank) 


GREEN MOUNTAIN — BURBANK 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY AND 
AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


All seed potatoes are subject to a final inspection 
before shipping in the spring 


For further information and certified seed list write to: 


C. Tice, Secretary, 
British Columbia Certified Seed Potato 
Growers’ Association 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
VICTORIA, B. C. 
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to $1.10, while Russets topped the market at $1.50-$1.55. Western 
Nebraska growers were getting 95 cents-$1.00 on best Bliss Tri- 
umphs, and in Colorado the returns ranged from 70 cents to $1.15, 
according to variety and the shipping section. 
Larger Percentage Grades U. S. No. 1 

The better quality of potatoes this season is seen in a recent 
official report that 68 per cent of the crop grades U. S. No. 1 in 
the 19 late surplus-producing States. This compares with 64 per 
cent last season and 60 per cent in 1922. This group of States had 
a combined total of 308,556,000 bushels, or about two-thirds of all 
the potatoes grown in 1924. They report approximately 33,000,000 
bushels or 11 per cent of their crop unfit for use as food or seed. 
Between 30 and 40 bushels per farm is the average quantity re- 
served for food, making a total of 42,400,000 bushels, or 14 per 
cent kept for that purpose. About 25,000,000 bushels, or 8 per cent, 
have been saved for seed in the locality where grown, leaving nearly 
210,000,000 bushels mostly sold or still available for sale in these 
19 important States, although some will be lost through shrinkage 
and decay or be fed to livestock. Allowing 600 bushels to a 
carload, 210,000,000 bushels are equivalent to 350,000 cars, but it 
must be remembered that a large portion of available stocks never 
enters into the carlot movement. Up to January 31, this group 
of late-potato States had shipped about 110,000 cars. 


LIMITING FACTORS IN POTATO YIELDS 


William Stuart 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Read at the Indiana Potato Conference, Jan. 15, 1925 


Among the numerous limiting factors involved in the production 
of a crop of potatoes the following are perhaps of the greatest im- 
portance: (1) a poor selection of soil on which to grow the crop; 
(2) shallow plowing; (3) failure to conserve winter or early spring 
moisture; (4) careless preparation of the seedbed; (5) lack of 
sufficient available plant food; (6) poor seed; (7) failure to use 
a sufficient quantity of seed; (8) improper handling of the seed; 
(9) lack of pre-emergence tillage; (10) improper cultivation; (11) 
failure to control insect and fungous pests; (12) high temperatures ; 
(13) lack of soil moisture. Many other limiting factors might 
be mentioned but it is believed that the above list embodies the 
more important ones. 

1. A poor selection of soil. In selecting land intended for the 
commercial production of potatoes it is important to give serious 
consideration to its physical composition, drainage, and natural 
moisture supply. Gravelly or sandy loam soils are generally re- 
garded as superior to heavy clay or light sandy soils. Muck soils, 
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if well drained and properly supplied with available plant food, 
are also suitable for the production of large yields. Soils de- 
ficient in organic matter such as light sandy soils or heavy clayey 
ones are therefore limiting factors. 

2. Shallow plowing. Many a light potato yield may be at- 
tributed to lack of depth of plowing. Generally speaking, land 
intended for a potato crop should be plowed to a depth of from 
7 to 9 inches or more. Ii the depth of the surface soil does not 
permit of a 7-inch furrow depth it should be plowed as deeply as 
possible without turning up too much subsoil. In most cases fall 
plowing is preferable to spring plowing. 

3. Failure to conserve winter or early spring moisture. When 
the land is fall plowed it is important to conserve the accumulated 
moisture in the soil as a result of winter or early spring snows 
or rains, and can best be accomplished by disking or harrowing 
the soil as often as the surface becomes crusted over. Such treat- 
ment is especially advisable where late planting is practiced. It 
is also just as desirahle to conserve the moisture in spring plowed 
land if drving winds occur between time of plowing and the final 
fitting of the seed bed. Failure to observe these precautions is 
often responsible for poor germination and greatly reduced yields. 

4. Careless preparation of the seedbed. Many partial crop fail- 
ures are largely due to indifferent and insufficient preparation of 
the seedbed. It is a shortsighted policy on the part of the grower 
to economize in the fitting of the land prior to planting. An ex- 
tra disking or two or the use of a clodbreaker or cultipacker or 
a smoothing harrow may make the difference between a good 
stand or a poor one, consequently resulting in medium or poor 
yields, according to seasonal conditions. Careless preparation of 
the seedbed also necessitates a greater number of ‘cultivations of 
the crop after the plants have emerged through the ground. In 
a word, therefore, it may be said without fear of contradiction, 
that a thorough preparation of the seedbed constitutes one of a num- 
ber of factors involved in the production of a good crop and, that 
failure on the part of the grower to properly fit the land prior 
to planting it, is a fairly good guarantee of a poor crop, or at least 
that it will not be a maximum one. Thorough fitting also tends 
to the reduction of weed growth and to the conservation of moist- 
ure with its resultant beneficial effect on the plants. It also re- 
sults in making more of the plant food in the soil availakle to the 
growing plants. 

5. Lack of sufficient available plant food. It is impossible 
to produce a maximum crop without supplying the plant with an 
excess of available plant food. The quantity of plant food neces- 
sary to supply is, of course, dependent on the fertility of the soil, 
its organic content, and normal moisture supply. If the land is 
deficient in organic matter, or in moisture, applications of commer- 
cial fertilizers will be less profitable than if these two elements 
were not lacking. .\ deficiency in organic matter can be quite large- 
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ly offset by applications of barnyard manure or by plowing under 
cover crops and to a certain extent such soil treatment tends to 
increase soil moisture, about which more will be mentioned later. 

6. Poor seed. The use of poor seed is fatal to the production of 
a good yield. Seed potatoes may be poor through the presence 
of too much disease or they may be inferior as a result of lack of 
vigor, or to having a low productive capacity. Extended study 
of the behavior of many strains of potatoes of the same variety 
obtained from different localities within a state have shown strik- 
ingly wide variations in yield. These differences in yield in most 
cases could not be ascriked to variations in the percentage of dis- 
eased plants in each lot. In view of this fact it is highly important 
that careful attention be given to the source of your seed supply 
and its probable performance under your conditions. It is not 
enough to know that it is certified seed. You should know some- 
thing about its performance record if it is possible to do so. Seed 
that is shrivelled as a result of poor storage conditions or from 
having germinated badly before planting cannot be expected to 
give as good results as that which is firm to the touch and is just 
beginning to sprout. Poor seed is, as a rule, dear at any price; 
while conversely, good seed is cheap at any price within reason. 
The seed potato bargain hunter whose sole aim is to buy the least 
expensive stock in the market has no cause for complaint if his 
yield is disappointing. Like produces like, and one should not 
expect to buy good seed at the same price per bushel as that of 
poor seed. 

7. Failure to use a suffcient quantity of seed. Low yields are 
often attributable to a too sparing use of seed per acre. This may 
be due to the use of too small a seed piece or set or to improper 
spacing of rows or plants in the row. Sets averaging from % to 
34 of an ounce in weight cannot be expected to give as good results 
as 1 to 2 ounce seed pieces. In the first place, unless the seedbed 
has been prepared with more than ordinary care and the moisture 
and climatic conditions are favorable, the small sized set will not 
give as high a percentage of germination as will larger sets under 
similar conditions, because the larger set is less likely to dry out 
if the soil is too dry, or to rot if it is too wet. Furthermore, the 
larger sized set has, as a rule, two or more eyes, whereas, in most 
cases the small set has but one eye. Wide spacing reduces the 
number of plants per acre and if weather conditions are favorable 
is almost certain to result in a large percentage of overgrown tubers. 
With rows 32 inches apart and sets 12 inches apart in row it ad- 
mits of 16,335 plants per acre; if, however, the row spacing is in 
creased to 36 inches and the set spacing to 24 inches, one only gets 
7,260 plants or less than 45 per cent as many plants. With sets 
averaging % ounce in weight the closer spacing would require 8.5 
bushels of seed per acre while the wider spacing would require 
but 3.8 bushels. On the other hand if the sets averaged 11%4 ounces 
in weight the quantity of seed required would be 25.6 and 11.3 bu- 
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shels respectively. Economy in the use of seed, in most cases at 
least, is well exemplified by the old adage “Penny wise and pound 
foolish.” It doesn’t pay, as a rule. 

8. Improper handling of the seed. Good seed may Le seriously 
weakened or even entirely destroyed so far as its germination is 
concerned through improper handling after cutting. This is es- 
pecially true when the air and soil temperature is relatively high. 
At that time of year the tubers have passed through their rest 
period and have begun to germinate, consequently they are in a 
high state of physiologocal activity and are easily affected by out- 
side factors. Respiration and transpiration are high and as a re- 
sult of this activity heat is quickly developed if any considerable 
quantity of freshly cut seed is held in bulk. To avoid danger from 
this source it is always advisable to keep freshly cut seed in slat 
crates or spread out in a thin layer on the floor of a shed, storage 
house, or other suitable place where they will not be exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. Many a poor stand has been due to 
injury to the seed between the time of cutting, and planting. It 
is a bad practice to take a large quantity of seed to the field and 
leave it exposed to the air and sun. Under these circumstances 
the injurious effects of wind and sun are often very severe. Nu- 
merous experiences of this sort are on record where the vitality of 
the seed has been very materially injured with the result that a 
poor stand was secured. Where the old-time hand method of 
planting is followed of dropping the sets in open furrows it fre- 
quently happens that they are not covered very promptly. An 
hour's exposure, especially if the temperature is high, is quite suf- 
ficient to very materially reduce germination. Careful avoidance 
of these errors in handling and planting the sets is quite essential 
to the production of large yields. Every precaution should be 
taken to keep the sets cool and to avoid all unnecessary exposure 
to the sun. 

9. Lack of pre-emergence tillage. A frequent source of moisture 
loss and of troublesome weed growth in the potato field is that of 
neglecting to keep the surface of the soil in a loose friable con- 
dition during the period elapsing hetween the time of planting and 
the emergence of the plants. The importance of this step in the 
growing of a potato crop can hardly be over-emphasized. As has 
been intimated, two objects are accomplished in pre-emergence 
tillage, viz: the conservation of moisture and the destruction oi ger- 
minating weed seeds. The number of such cultivations is depend- 
ent on the frequency of showers, or heavy downpours of rain caus- 
ing a crusting of the surface soil. When such a condition arises 
the surface of the soil should be broken by harrowing with a light 
harrow or a weeder. If the former is used it should be so con- 
structed as to permit of slanting the teeth. The expense of such 
culture is much more than offset by the impetus given the crop 
and the destruction of millions of weeds before they have had a 
chance to establish a root system, thus reducing the frequency of 
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subsequent cultivations as well as oftentimes doing away with the 
necessity of hand hoeing. Failure to practice pre-emergence tillage 
provides a limiting yield factor, for the remedying of which, in many 
cases, no subsequent amount of cultivation can adequately over- 
come. 

10. Improper cultivation. One may so cultivate his potato crop 
as to actually cause a reduction instead of an increase in yield. Im- 
proper cultivation may occur in pre-emergence tillage just as in 
after-emergence tillage. In the first case if the harrow used is 
too heavy or so contructed that the teeth cannot he slanted, it 
may disturb the position of the set or break off the sprout before 
its emergence, in which case two or more lateral stems are devel- 
oped in its stead thus resulting in a weaker stem growth and a 
larger number of tubers per set. Unless intelligent care is exer- 
cised in after-emergence of the plants too large a proportion of the 
roots are pruned away. As the central object of tillage is to pre- 
vent weed growth, conserve moisture, and provide the maximum 
amount of available food to the plant, one can readily see that the 
problem is to accomplish this purpose with the minimum amount of 
injury to the plant as a result of root pruning. One of the most 
frequent mistakes made in the cultivation of the potato crop is 
to cultivate too close to the plants in the second cultivation and 
is generally due to failure on the part of the grower to realize the 
extent and relative shallowness of the potato plant’s root system. 
The don’ts in potato culture may be briefly summed up under three 
heads: (1) Don’t cultivate too close to the plants after the first 
real cultivation following their emergence. (2) Don't cultivate 
very deep except in the middle of the row. (3) Don’t continue 
cultivation beyond the blooming period or beyond date of their 
attaining full growth. 


11. Failure to control insect and fungous pests. The grower 
who fails to control the ravages of insect and fungous pests in his 
potato field is inviting a serious curtailment in production. The 
flea beetle, leaf hopper, aphis and Colorado beetle when present 
in large numbers are capable of causing an immense amount of 
injury to the plants; in fact if the infestation of Colorado potato 
beetles occur at a period early enough in the development of the 
plants and they are not controlled through the application of poi- 
sons or by other means, they may entirely destroy the plants. In 
like manner in regions where such diseases as early or late blight 
are likely to occur the control of the spread of these diseases is 
necessary if large yields are to be obtained. It is important that 
the grower should learn to recognize the insect and fungous pests 
likely to occur on his crop, to know the remedies for each of these 
pests and the how and when of application. Unfortunately for the in- 
dustry, there are still a large number of slipshod growers who are 
willing to take a chance on getting a crop without going to the 
trouble and expense of protecting their plants by spraying with 
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“NEW BRUNSWICKER” BRAND 
SEED POTATOES 


All our offerings are grown from specially selected 
seed and have Canadian Government or Maine State 
Certificate as to purity, type and freedom from disease. 
In addition every package carrying our tag and brand is 
guaranteed by us to be from a crop showing less than 
one per cent total diseases. 
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We specialize on “McCain strain Green Mountain” 
and ‘Palmer strain Irish Cobblers”. 


Among our customers to whom we invite reference are: 

W. R. Christie and M. C. Smith, Presque Isle, Maine; 
The O. K. Storey Co., Washburn, Maine; Apothecary 
Halls Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Monmouth County Farm- 
ers Exchange, Freehold, N. J.; Nassau Seed Co., Hicks- 
ville; French and Patterson, Port Jefferson and Max 
Bobinski, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 


We also offer Bliss Triumph seed of exceptional vigor, 
and excellent type yielding with us over 300 bushels per 
acre, containing less than one per cent total diseases 
except Mosaic. 

No expense is spared in thoroughly roguing our fields, 
removing as far as humanly possible all plants that show 
any signs of disease or lacking in vigor. Such plants, 
both stalks and tubers, are entirely removed from the 
field by our system of covered receptacles to prevent 
the passing of aphids and insects from diseased to 
healthy plants. 

Address all correspondence to 


New Brunswick Brokers, Ltd. 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
CANADA 


F. de L. Clements, 
President and Manager. 
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the right materials for the control of the insect or fungous pest af- 
fecting the crop. 

12. High temperature. How shall we counteract the injurious 
effect of high temperature on the potato crop? On first thought 
this may seem impossible of control by man and to a large ex- 
tent may be true. There are, however, certain precautions that 
may be observed by the grower which will mitigate to some extent 
the injurious effects of heat. In the first place a wise selection of 
soil will do much to overcome temperature. A deep loamy or 
gravelly loam soil well supplied with organic matter and moisture 
is a great advantage to the growing plants as such a soil is natur- 
ally cooler and moister than shallow or light sandy soils. Another, 
and perhaps more important precaution that may be observed is 
that of so timing the planting as to have the tuber development 
period of the plant come during the cooler portion of the growing 
season. This of course, can only be practiced where the growing 
season is sufficiently long to allow some latitude in date of planting. 
Another factor which has a tendency to ameliorate the baneful 
influence of high temperature upon tuber production is that of 
intelligent cultivation. Well aerated soil should average a lower 
temperature than poorly tilled land, while a good vine growth 
completely shading the ground is also an asset in counteracting 
high temperatures. 

13. Lack of soil moisture. It is impossible to produce a max- 
imum crop of potatoes without an abundant moisture supply. In 
the selection of the land this factor should be carefully considered, 
and every effort should be made to conserve all the moisture pos- 
sible. Among the various agencies instrumental in the control of 
soil moisture is that of the provision of an abundant supply of 
organic matter in order to increase its moisture holding capacity. 
Good tillage is also an important aid in maintaining a sufficient 
supply. In short, when the grower furnishes the potato plant with 
all the factors enumerated in this paper he is removing, in so far 
as it is humanly possible, the limiting factors conducing to the 
curtailment of his yield. 


NEW YORK’S EXTENSION PROGRAM IN 
POTATO MARKETING 


E. V. Hardenburg 
New York State College of Agriculture 


Relatively less study has been given the matter of efficiency in 
potato marketing than in potato production up to the present time. 
The need for more attention to this important phase of the industry 
is more apparent in a year of large production like 1924. The De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics at Cornell has made a care- 


ful analysis of the cost and methods involved in handling the potato 
crop of New York from the time it leaves the producer until it 
reaches the ultimate consumer. This department has had the ex- 
cellent cooperation of many of the largest potato shippers and 
cooperative potato marketing organizations of western New York 
in making these studies possible. A study of the actual costs of 
each of the necessary items involved in handling carlot shipments, 
as obtained from the records of these handling agencies during the 
past two years, has clearly demonstrated not only that potato 
marketing is necessarily expensive but also that a large part of 
the consumer’s price has been and will continue to be justified. 
It is apparent that inefficiency in marketing methods is as common 
as inefficiency in production methods. A part of this inefficiency 
is, of course, traceable to the producer who has not had a proper 
appreciation and regard for the production of a more marketable 
product. 

The extension agencies of our colleges and experiment stations 
have heretofore doubtless given too little attention to the part 
which the shipper plavs in this marketing scheme. Whereas re- 
markable improvement in the quality of potatoes delivered by the 
producer to the shipper has been noted during the past decade, 
there is still a too large proportion of the producer’s surplus which, 
because of its low quality, is a drag on the whole scheme of mar- 
keting. Potatoes of such quality are being produced principally 
by the average or marginal grower situated on soil poorly adapted 
to the production of bright-skinned, disease free and insect free 
tubers. Such growers have not keen directly amenable to the 
influences and the teachings of the extension agencies. In general 
they have not responded even to the local county programs set up 
by the county agricultural agent. Yet it is well known that low 
quality potatoes have not been profitable to the shipper, the whole- 
saler, consumer, or even the producer himself. 

There remains but one agency which can both logicaliv and c¢f- 
fectively influence this marginal grower in a program of improve- 
ment. This agency is the local shipper. He above all others is 
in a position to demonstrate the real difference between market- 
able and unmarketable potatoes. The necessity for greater varietal 
standardization, better grading and seed improvement can_ be 
brought to bear ky the shipper when the producer presents his 
product at the car door. The primary reason why this influence 
has not been effective in the past is a lack of cooperation between 
competing shippers and perhaps the necessity for a greater volume 
of business at the smaller loading points. 

With the object of establishing a better understanding and a 
more sympathetic viewpoint between the producers and local ship- 
pers, in order to bring about a better market product and a more 
efficient potato marketing program, a series of potato marketing 
schools were recently conducted for growers and shippers in west- 
ern New York by the College of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
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Farm Bureau in Steuben County. As a result of these meetings 
potato growers were perhaps more than ever impressed with the 
various necessary items of cost in the marketing of potatoes, which 
in turn affords a greater appreciation of the necessity for the pro- 
duction of a higher grade product. In general the margin of profit 
to the producer varies with the quality of his product. Not until 
the shippers cooperate in demanding better graded potatoes, pro- 
duced under soil and climatic conditions resulting in tubers of 
bright skin and freedom from blemish, will the marginal grower 
cease to waste his energies under conditions perhaps unsuited to 
potato production at all. Our markets today need not more pota- 
toes, but better potatoes. Since we have been faced with over-pro- 
duction of potatoes in recent years, our markets have been able 
to refuse any but the best grade. It-has been shown that per capita 
consumption does not increase because of low price. To stabilize 
production means a reduction in acreage or an increase in con- 
sumption. Apparently consumption can be increased only by an 
increase in market quality. Until the time when land values become 
higher or the wage level relatively lower, the New York potato 
crop should be produced only under environmental conditions 
best suited to this crop. 

These are the essential ideas and this the principal program 
in which the extension agencies are now attempting to cooperate 
with both the producer and the marketing agencies in New York. 


SPRAYING FOR LATE BLIGHT AND ROT IN 1924 
Daniel Dean, Nichols, N. Y. 


The recent rise in potato prices emphasizes one side of potato 
production which has been too much neglected in the past. There 
can be no doubt that the heavy loss this season by rot in storage 
has been a contributing factor to this rise. 

The late blight epidemic of 1924 presents novel features. To 
experienced plant pathologists the large amount of rot to the often 
small or moderate foliage infection came as a surprise. Frequently 
the vine infection had escaped notice, as in northeastern lowa, 
because of small amount and coming late in the season. The history 
of other seasons of late hlight shows several in which the vine de- 
struction and resulting field rot was more severe, notably those of 
1903 and 1915. There are few where the attack covered so wide 
a territory, and certainly none in which so many millions of bushels 
were stored under conditions which made rot loss in storage prob- 
able. 

The. 1924 epidemic covered a territory extending from Aroostook 
in the east to northeastern Iowa and central Minnesota on the 
west, and south to northern Illinois, Maryland and Virginia. The 
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total production of these states exceeds 300 million bushels. Elim- 
inating those sections of these states which escaped the blight, as 
Long Island and the Red River valley, and deducting for that part 
of the crop shipped early, or consumed locally, that part of the crop 
which was placed in storage after having been exposed to danger 
of rot infection through foliage disease cannot be less than 180 mil- 
lion bushels, and may exceed 200 millions. When it is remembered 
that the 1922 crop was the seme sive 7s this, and that it proved 
insufficient for consumption, as shown by the rise in price of 50 
per cent that season, it will be seen that the rot loss in storage 
this year is a serious national problem. 

Reports of rot loss this season show considerable differences from 
what we have come to regard as normal conditions. In most late 
blight attacks tuber infection takes place at some time before har- 
vesting. With warm weather in July, \ugust or September progress 
of the infection within the tuber is ranid. In an early attack, as in 
1915, the tuber may be rotted away to a mere paper shell by har- 
vest. In most seasons discovery and rejection of the infected 
tubers at digging is easy. [ven where the rot has not progressed 
to a point where it shows except on a very careful examination, 
it usually progresses fast after storage. Within a few weeks the 
tuber either breaks down with # soft wet rot, or with a dry rot 
easy to detect on grading for sale. 

In 1924 heavy vine and tuber infection in the field was less com- 
mon than in other late blight veirs, except in up-state New York, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. Over very large areas of our late main 
crop potato production vine infection was light, and often only 
very late. Killing frosts were late. About September 30th very 
heavy rains fell, amounting to nearly five inches, at several Weather 
Bureau stations, filling the soil with water, and it is quite probable 
that much of the rot infection took place at this late date. At 
once dry and cool weather followed for several weeks. 

From Maine to lowa reports of rot in storage are so frequent 
that the loss is certainly already heavy. In many cases it reaches 
50 per cent, even sometimes 75 per cent, of crops which went 
into storage apparently in good condition. [Even in January, cel- 
lars are found where the rot has made such slow progress that 
detection of. the affected tubers is difficult except by using more 
care than is possil:le in commercial grading practice. Many coun- 
try shippers and city receivers of potatoes state that contrary to 
the usual conditions, they are finding more rot in December and 
January than they did soon after digging. 

The certified seed trade ts worse off than the trade in table 
stock. While producers of such seed as a rule spray their fields 
in the territory covered by late blight this vear, and while they 
spray oftener and more thoroughly than do the producers of 
table stock, it is an unfortunate fact that the present standards 
of potato spraying are seldom high enough to prevent serious 
rot infection under conditions like those of 1924. Already there 
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are many reports of storage rot in certified seed which means far 
more than mere loss of weight and trouble in grading for shipment. 
Owing to the peculiar late infection of the tubers in 1924 in so many 
cases, it is probable that much of the infection must escape notice 
on shipment to the seed buyer, causing many cases of poor stands, 
when seed rots in the ground, and thus increasing the danger of 
another epidemic in 1925. 

The remedy is a new viewpoint in spraying. Heretofore we 
have sprayed primarily to protect the foliage of the potato, and to 
increase yield by so doing. In the past nearly all spraying with 
bordeaux has been based on the idea of starting when the plants 
were small and spraying at intervals of one to two weeks until 
the vines reached large size, commonly around September Ist. 
Two reasons were commonly assigned for discontinuing spraying 
at this time. It was thought by some that the vine made but little 
or no growth after this date, and that consequently spraying was 
not needed. It was also evident that the sprayer wheels would 
crush large vines. 

For twenty years I have been spraying potatoes with unusual 
thoroughness, from 8 to 14 applications. In 1924 there were 11 
applications with three nozzles per row, using 290 Ibs. pressure. 
Though the field right over the neighbor's line died with the blight, 
the pathologist from the state college of agriculture making the 
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three inspections for certification was unable to discover a blighted 
leaf or infected tuber. I strongly believe that spraying should 
never be stopped until the vines are dead, if late blight is present. 
While vine growth is not as rapid as earlier, there is a steady in- 
crease in the amount of unsprayed leaf surface, which it then open 
to infection. It is now time to spray primarily for the purpose of 
tuber protection, just as the early spraying was for vine protection. 
An experiment by the New York state college of agriculture shows 
that sprayer wheel damage causes loss in yield. Since 1906 I 
have used a rake arrangement which moves vines out of the way 
of the wheels. 

Spraying with bordeaux is increasing in use as a protection 
against blight and hopper-burn. 

The results of the 1924 season show that if infection with late 
l:light rot is to be prevented, spraying must not only be thorough 
during the early period of the growth of the plant, but must be 
continued so long as the vines live. This will be profitable where 
acre yields are good, and is an absolute necessity where potatoes 
are to be sold for use as seed. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE POTATO SHOW 


J. B. R. Dickey, Extension Agronomist, 
State College, Pa. 


The potato show held at Harrisburg, January 20-23, was the 
largest and best in quality we have ever held. There were a total 
of 350 individual peck exhibits all displayed in wire trays, two 
hundred of which were shown by the boys and girls largely from 
the 127 potato clubs conducted last year. On the average, the 
juvenile exhibits equaled those of the men and show that these 
boys and girls must be sincerely interested and have learned their 
lesson well. Last year a boy's exhibit won the grand championship. 

One of the interesting and encouraging features of the show this 
year was the uniformity in size, quality and smoothness of the 
exhibits. The size in the Rurals and Russets, the principal var- 
ieties shown, would probably range closely between seven and 
nine ounces. This was the first year when there were not at least 
one or two exhibits of rough, knobby, overgrown tubers showing 
growth cracks and evidence of hollow heart. It has always been 
a temptation to those in charge to leave such exhibits under the 
table, but perhaps their showing has had a good effect by way of 
contrast in what a potato should and should not ke. Apparently, 
the exhibitors have learned what should be the size and shape 
of an ideal tuber of a given variety. While all of a grower’s crop 
cannot of course measure up to this ideal, it should have its effect 
in better grading and seed selection, and in closer planting to 
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to avoid over-size tubers. The day is past when the biggest 
potatoes take the prize, and we now seldom hear boasting as to 
how few potatoes it takes to fill a bushel basket. 

Another outstanding feature of the show was that fully 90 per 
cent of the exhibits were of the Rural group and about 95 per 
cent of these were Rural Russets. In the southeastern and eastern 
part of the state near the larger cities where farmers truck their 
crop to market, some Cobblers and Green Mountains may be 
desirable on account of earliness and the necessity of catering to 
the individual preferences and prejudices, real or fancied, of a 
special trade. Outside these districts the exhibits were nearly 100 
per cent Rurals. This shows the recognition on the part of the 
growers of the superior yielding al:ility of the Rural group, par- 
ticularly Russets, and the adoption of these varieties now makes 
it possible to load straight cars of one variety at almost any potato 
shipping point, instead of the dozen or more nondescript varieties 
formerly loaded. This cannot but have its effect on the reception 
of Pennsylvania potatoes and the price received in the large markets. 

The Rurals and Russets not only excelled in numbers but were 
markedly superior in quality, most of the exhibits which would 
class as inferior being of the other varieties. 

The predominance of Russets in the show also had its effect on 
the consumers who visited it. They would naturally get the im- 
pression that this must be an excellent variety. It is one they can 
readily recognize, and instead of discriminating against it on ac- 
count of its dark appearance, they will probably now ask for it, or 
at least, out of curiosity, give it a trial. 

A new feature this year was a class for exhibits of certified seed 
grown in the state, the idea being to base judgment on the per cent 
of disease reported in the field, etc., as well as on the individual 
merit of the exhibit. This class was well represented with Rurals 
and Russets from the northern and mountain seed-producing coun- 
ties. 

The freedom from such diseases as wilt and rhizoctonia in the 
whole show this year was a noticeable feature. The season was 
not favorable to the development of wilt and almost none was found 
in cutting the tubers. Discrimination in shows against evident 
diseases such as rhizoctonia and scah has done much to teach grow- 
ers to recognize them and appreciate their importance. 

Another innovation this year was a class for commercial potato 
exhibits of five to twenty bushels featured to make an appeal to 
the buyers. Dauphin, the local county, won in this, having the 
possible advantage of making a direct appeal to the local consumer. 
Lebanon took second prize and Lehigh third, the latter with an 
appeal to the wholesale buyer based on quality, uniformity and 
quantity. 

While the practical value of farm product shows is sometimes 
questioned, those closely connected with the same show for a term 
of five years or more cannot but notice the improvement in quaiity, 
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uniformity and freedom from disease of the exhibit from year to 
year. This improvement must be reflected in some degree in the 
commercial crop. The trend toward, and the concentration on, 
certain varieties or groups can also be measured with fair accuracy 
by the percentage of these varieties in the show. Visiting the 
show also directs the attention of growers toward these trends and 
helps to make them still more pronounced. Bringing these best 
varieties to the knowledge and attention of the consumer aids ma- 
terially in their favorable reception. 


PENNSYLVANIA POTATO GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Miles Horst, Sec’y-Treas., Harrisburg, Penn. 


The association was first organized for the purpose of engaging 
in commercial activity—that is, in buying seed stock as a state 
association and marketing the product of members cooperatively. 
However, this did not meet with success because potatoes in Penn- 
sylvania are not marketed on a state-wide basis. In fact, there 
are but three counties that export potatoes beyond their borders 
in any considerable quantities and each of these counties has de- 
veloped its own markets, trade names, etc. In the remaining 
sixty-four counties of the State, the problem is largely one of 
farmers hauling their potatoes to the small town and countyseat 
and there dealing direct with the consumer, getting frequently a 
price equal to that of any potatoes shipped in, with no overhead 
costs whatsoever. For these reasons perhaps, cooperative market- 
ing of potatoes in Pennsylvania has not come on as fast as in those 
sections where the great majority of potato growers must look to 
some distant market and where united efforts carry with it certain 
advantages. 

There has, however, been a feeling that we needed a state as- 
sociation for educational purposes which would bring the growers 
together to discuss problems concerning production and marketing 
common to all. So in June, 1924, the association was reorganized 
and placed on an individual membership basis with annual dues 
at one dollar. One of the first steps has been to put on a good po- 
tato show at Harrisburg as well as hold a rousing meeting of po- 
tato growers during the annual Farm Products Show week at the 
same place. Looking forward to the coming year the association 
is putting out a small issue by-monthly, known as the “Guide 
Post” and carrying with it current information to the growers on 
various phases of the business. The association has also planned 
potato tours during the summer and is wholeheartedly supporting 
the investigational work now being carried on through our Col- 
lege and Experiment Station in various parts of the State.” 
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THE NEW JERSEY POTATO MEETING AND SHOW 


Wm. H. Martin 
New Jersey Experiment Station 


The annual meeting and show of the New Jersey State Potato 
Association was held at Trenton, Thursday, January 15th, with 
200 growers in attendance. During the past six months a number 
of trials of the New Jersey potato have been conducted in various 
parts of the state, at each of which the verdict of the jury was 
“not guilty” and the prosecutor appealed for a new trial. The 
appeal of the prosecutor was heard at the annual meeting. In 
summing up the evidence presented at the other trials the prose- 
cutor stated that growers of potatoes were practicing methods 
which, if adopted by the fruit men, would soon ruin them. The 
county agents, as witnesses, all agreed that the practices which are 
known to produce quality potatoes are used by a very small num- 
ber of growers. The bankers likewise testified that it had been 
necessary to curtail credit owing to the serious financial condition 
following the growing of the potato. The prosecutor demanded 
that the potato be convicted of the losses he had caused. 


The defense counsel stated that, while he would not attempt 
to deny the bad reputation suffered by the potato, the present dif- 
ficulties were due to the grower and distributor, and not to the 
defendent. He insisted that if the crop was properly grown, 
namely, only on soils adapted to the potato, if the seed was treated, 
only the best seed used, the crop sprayed, properly cultivated and 
finally graded to a uniform standard, the New Jersey potato would 
return profit. 


Prof. Agee, Secretary of the New Jersey State Board of Agri- 
culture, reviewed the case and returned the verdict of “not guilty”— 
with the added thought, “but don’t do it again.” This trial has 
attracted considerable attention and has resulted in the adoption 
of better practices by many of the growers. 


In addition to the trial, a number of interesting papers were pre- 
sented. George H. Stevenson, of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
discussed the agricultural situation. E. R. Biddle, of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics presented some valuable information 
on the inter-relation of the eastern potato districts. Dr. J. G. Lip- 
man discussed the economical fertilization of the potato crop and 
W. H. Martin presented results of experimental work in 1924. 
The trend of potato production in Central Jersey was discussed 
by county agents of Mercer, Middlesex, and Monmouth counties. 
One of the interesting points brought out in this discussion was 
the tendency to reduce the acreage devoted to the American Giant. 
Less than 5 years ago a bigger part of the acreage in these counties 
was planted with this variety; next year the acreage planted with 
American Giants will be extremely small. 
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The show, with 340 fifteen pound exhibits, was the best ever 
held in the state. The quality of the stock shown was excellent. 
Salem County won the state cup for the best exhibit of the com- 
mercial crop and Cumberland County won the cup presented for 
the best exhibit of late crop seed potatoes. 


SKIN POISONING DUE TO THE USE OF 
POWDERED BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


B. F. Lutman, Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station 


Our local county agent here in Chittenden County, Vermont 
(Mr. E. H. Loveland), called my attention last summer to some 
very pronounced cases of skin troubles on the men who did the 
dusting, induced by the use of the dry Bordeaux mixture on po- 
tato plants when they were quite wet with dew. It seemed worth 
calling the attention of potato growers since one of the cases was 
very severe and other users of the Bordeaux dust have similar 
experiences unless proper precautions are taken. Mr. P. of Jehri- 
co, Vermont, attempted to spray dust his field of two or three acres 
of potatoes, one morning last August when the plants were drip- 
ping wet with dew. He wore a pair of short rubber boots but after 
he had been at work for a short time, the dust worked through 
his overalls and into the tops of his rubber boots to such an ex- 
tent that the irritation produced was almost unbearable. He was 
determined to finish the job anyway, so he removed the rubber 
boots entirely and went at it in his bare feet. 

He did the dusting but the following day, his skin on his legs 
and feet was in such a state of irritation that it was not possible 
to work. Local applications did not seem to stop the irritation 
and blisters filled with pus developed under the skin. He was 
removed to the Burlington City hospital where he was treated 
for skin infection with boracic acid washes and antiseptic oint- 
ments but did not get home again for ten days. His physician 
assured the writer that the trouble was a general inflamation of 
the skin with local infection in spots inducing the pus. 


Other similar cases have been brought to the attention of the 
writer although none of them have been as serious as that of Mr. 
P. but it must be remembered in using these dust applications, 
that the lime, copper sulphate and the arsenate of lead or Paris 
green, are all strong irritants and to a certain extent poisonous 
when in solution. Since it is advisable to use the dust when the 
plants are wet, it is best to be on the safe side and use very high, 
thigh rubber boots to keep the legs from contact with the dust 
constituents since they will rapidly work their way through a 
pair of ordinary overalls. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS READ AT THE LAST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE POTATO ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA * 


THE USE OF ORGANIC MERCURY FOR 
DISINFECTING SEED POTATOES 


Wm. H. Martin 


In these tests, conducted one year, nickel and copper carbonate 
proved to be unsatisfactory for seed potato disinfection. The use 
of organic mercury dust (Semesan 13 and 15) at the rate of 2 
ounces per bushel of potatoes gave as efficient control of scab as 
did a three quarter hour treatment in mercuric chloride 1-1000. 
While uncut seed was dusted in most cases, the results indicate 
that the dust treatments may be made after the tubers are cut 
without loss of efficiency in the control of scab and without caus- 
ing injury to the seed piece. There is some indication that the 
organic mercury dusts will control rhizoctonia. 


POTATO SPRAYING vs. DUSTING IN NEW JERSEY 
Wm. H. Martin 


In all of the tests conducted in New Jersey to compare Bor- 
deaux mixture and copper-lime dust the condition of the foliage 
clearly showed that the former material afforded much better 
protection from both fungous and insect pests. In certain of 
these experiments early blight, late blight and tip burn were pres- 
ent and severe. In no case was any of these diseases controlled 
as well ky dusting as by spraying. In other experiments leaf 
hoppers and flea beetles were abundant and their presence resulted 
in considerable injury to untreated and dusted plots. On the other 
hand, adjoining plots sprayed with Bordeaux mixture were attacked 
to only a slight extent. 

In every case, regardless of the fungous or insect pest present, 
the use of Bordeaux mixture gave greater yield increases than did 
the use of the copper-lime dusts. The average per cent increase 
for all varieties for the four year period was 1.4 for the dusted 
and 13.9 for the sprayed plots. 


SEVEN YEARS’ TESTS WITH COMMERCIAL DUSTING 
MATERIALS AGAINST POTATO BLIGHT 


Errett Wallace 


Tests were made using practically all the common types of dust- 
ing materials found on the market. 


* These papers were abstracted by the authors. 
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The results show uniformly very poor control by Bordeaux 
dusts and by all types of dusts used until 1924 when copper lime 
dust (a mixture of monohydrated copper sulphate and lime) ap- 
plied very early, between 3 and 5 o'clock in the morning, while the 
plants were very wet with dew, controlled a moderate infesta- 
tion of early and late blight, almost, but not quite as well, as a 
4-4-50 standard Bordeaux spray. The early morning application 
did not affect the Bordeaux dusts and other dusts used in this same 
way since they gave from very poor to almost no control. This 
one season’s work (which should not be considered conclusive) 
when compared with several seasons past would seem to indicate 
that the presence of moisture on the plant at the time of appli- 
cation may be vitally necessary for success with the copper lime 
dust against potato blight. No other type of dust tested has given 
promise of success. Chemical determination of the amount of cop- 
per adhering to the foliage at stated intervals following each ap- 
plication showed a distinct correllation between the adhesive pro- 
perties of the various fungicides and the control obtained from 
their use. 


POTATO MEETINGS AND SHOWS 


NEW YORK.—The Annual Cornell Potato Show is to be held 
at the New York State College of Agriculture during Farmers’ 
Weck, February 9 to 14. Last year 103 entries were exhibited 
by 49 growers from 20 counties of New York State. This exhibit 
is primarily educational in that all varieties are shown in their 
respective classes according to the standard group classification 
oi potatoes. This furnishes an opportunity for everyone to exhibit 
regardless of kind, color, or nomenclature and is one means of 
facilitating the correct naming of varieties. Letters commenting 
on the quality of each entry are returned to the exhibitor after 
the show. Premium ribbons are awarded in each class. 

The New York Seed Improvement Cooperative Association, Inc., 
will hold its second annual meeting in Ithaca, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 10th during Farmers’ Week at Cornell. Altho this association 
has functioned under this name and is at present organized for 
two years, the service of seed certification was begun in 1914 when 
twenty-seven growers organized the New York State Potato As- 
sociation. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—The Annual Potato Show and Grower’s 
Convention of the South Dakota Growers’ Association will be 
held at Watertown, February 24-26. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Prof. Wm. Stuart read a paper entitled, “Limiting factors in 
potato yields”, at the Indiana Potato Conference held at Purdue 
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University, La Fayette, Ind., Jan. 15. This paper is published in 
this number of The Potato News Bulletin. 

Dr. E. V. Hardenburg, of New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, and Prof. C. F. Noll, of State College, Pa., served as judges 
at the potato exhibits at the annual Farm Products Show at Har- 
risburg, Pa., Jan. 19 to 23. 

Prof. A. G. Tolaas, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., officiated 
as judge at the Michigan Potato Show at East Lansing, and also 
addressed a meeting of the Potato Producers’ Association on the 
third of February. 

On Jan. 22, Prof. Wm. Stuart delivered an address on, “Better 
potato storage for Pennsylvania growers”, at the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Potato Growers’ Association held at Harris- 
burg. 

Mr. Melvin E. Luther, Chief certified seed potato inspector of 
Wisconsin and Prof. W. J. Weston of Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege attended the potato meeting held at Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 21-22. 


POTATO NOTES 


British Columbia.—At a meeting of the executive of the British 
Columbia Certified Seed Potato Growers’ Association held in the 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria, January 7th and 8th, matters of 
considerable importance in connection with the potato industry of 
the Province were discussed and dealt with. By-laws for the 
incorporation of the association were presented and discussed. 
Numerous suggestions received from various local potato growers’ 
associations were given consideration and where advisable were 
included in the by-laws. 

The Department of Agriculture having definitely decided that 
a potato and seed show would be held this year in November and 
recommendations were made by the executive as to where the 
next exhibition might be held. 

The executive decided to advertise British Columbia certified 
seed potatoes in some of the American papers and to supply po- 
tatoes for test work to several of the experimental stations in the 
Pacific Coast States. It was reported that the results of tests made 
in several states during the past season were highly satisfactory. 

It was also decided to adopt a standard sack for the entire Pro- 
vince. The sacks will suitably printed and will bear the name 
“Northern Brand Certified Seed Potatoes.” 

The Association recognizing the advisability and necessity of 
growing commercial potatoes from good seed the executive have 
decided to distribute in limited quantities certified seed potatoes 
in some of the larger commercial growing districts as a practical 
demonstration of using certified seed for planting. 
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It was decided to hold the next executive meeting at the time 
of the Dairymen’s Convention which ts to be held in Vancouver 
next month.—C.Tice, Jan. 13. 

San Francisco, Calif.—There are about 500 cars of potatoes 
left of the crop raised in California. From February 1 until they 
get their new crop of potatoes in, California will need about 5000 
carloads of potatoes, which means that they will have to import 
from Oregon, Washington and Idaho, about 4500 carloads and this 
is just about the quantity that Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
have for export to California. Taking the Western States as a 
whole, they are in very good shape on available potatoes for the 
balance of this year. There is no surplus and there may ke a 
small shortage —H. G. Zuckerman, Jan. 30. 

Colorado.— According to the Denver office of the Federal Mar- 
ket News Service, there are probably between 3800 and 4000 cars 
of potatoes vet to be shipped in Colorado. Some Greeley shippers 
estimate that 1800 to 2200 cars remain in this district. The num- 
ber of cars shipped from the Greeley district, however, will de- 
pend largely upon the price and the strictness in grading. The 
heavy September rains caused a rapid growth of the Greeley po- 
tatoes which resulted in a large amount of hollow heart and growth 
crack. Hf the growers, therefore, are careful with their grading, 
discarding the undesirable tubers, the shipments from the Greeley 
district will be materially decreased. Growers, however, are not 
grading carefully and a large quaniity of inferior stock is being 
shipped. 

The Colorado growers have been very fortunate in the prices 
received this year, considering the nation’s record breaking crop 
of 1924.—W. C. Edmundson. Jan. 21. 

Florida.—The planting of potatoes in this State has not yet been 
completed, as there are still plantings to be made in the northern 
and western part of the State. The acreage is about 25 per cent 
less than that of last vear. About 50 per cent of the seed planted 
last year were certified. About the same percentage of certified 
seed will be planted this year. There is a noticeable difference in 
the certified seed over the uncertified. About 10 per cent of the 
seed planted are Triumph, less than 1 per cent Irish Cobbler and 
the remainder are Spaulding Rose No. 4, which is the leading 
commercial potato for the Hastings and other large potato sec- 
tions. —W. L. Floyd, Feb. 6. 

Hastings, Florida.—lotato planting commenced in this locality 
on December 20, 1924, and is still in progress. However, in one 
more week that part of the operation will be completed. 

A careful estimate of the acreage this year in what is termed 
as the Hastings belt is 15,000 acres as against 18,500 last year. 
Growing conditions have been ideal up to the present time. The 
seed planted are the best we have ever had, in fact ninety per 
cent of it has been Certified Spaulding Rose, and the early plant- 
ings are now up and growing. The vines on some fields are as 
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much as six inches high, while others are just coming through 
the ground. 

If growing conditions are favorable it looks now that the early 
plantings will be going forward to the miurkets about the last 
week in March and if harvested in the order in which they are 
planted the shipping of potatoes will continue from that time on 
until the first of June. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is a big surplus of old po- 
tatoes in the North and West, we are already getting inquiries 
from our customers who ‘specialize in the Hastings potatoes, re- 
be contracted for the coming season. 
Quite a number have already submitted offers, a fact which 1s 


garding the price crops can 


quite encouraging especialiv at this season of the year when the 
harvesting season is so far away and old potatoes are so plentiful 
and cheap. 

If we can produce our usual good quality, | feel quite confident 
we are going to have a good demand and good prices for our crop 
this vear. 

| have noticed from newspaper reports indicating that there 
were 2,500 acres of potatoes in St. Lucie County, but after check- 
ing this matter over carefully | find there are between fifteen and 
sixicen hundred acres. Tlowever, if nothing happens to injure 
the crop they will be harvested before the Hastings crop comes 
on, and there is no fear of their conflicting or injuring the prices 
of our potatoes whatsoever. —G. W. Waller, January 30. 

Ashton, Idaho. — Ninety per cent of the seed stock of the Ash- 
ton section is either shipped or sold for spring delivery, and sixty 
per cent of the commercial crop 1s moved. Stock in storage is 
generally keeping well, though in some stock black rot is showing. 
This appears to be more from storage conditions than field in- 
fection. Former estimate of 60 per cent of normal crop in this 
section has proven to be nearly correct. 

Heavy snowfall, with heavy late fall rains almost assures plenty 
of water for irrigation this coming season and a return to the con- 
ditions existing in past vears. The future looks bright. — A. J. 
Jehnston, January 23. 

Chicago, Illinois. — \s to the future outlook on potatoes, if 
the government crop report is approximately correct for the eleven 
Northen Potato States it would seem unlikely that consumption 
will be heavy enough to take care of all of them. 

The report for December Ist estimates the crop of these eleven 
States at some 279,000,000 bushels, nearly 30,000,000 more than 
last season while shipments up to the middle of December are 
shown to be about 11,000 cars short of last vear, according to which 
figures we would have to move about 900 cars per day until the 
close of the season in order to clean up the crop. 

A movement such this would be about 270 cars more daily 
than last season for the same period. 
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It is our belief, however, that more potatoes have been fed and 
perhaps more wasted than last year and in Maine no doubt a great 
many more have been used for starch purposes. 

We may say that the market at the present time is practically 
in the hands of farmers for dealers generally have no large stocks 
of potatoes. This does not mean that the farmers will be able to 
control the rial... even though organized from one end of the 
country to the other for no amount of organization can increase 
consumption. 

There is without question some shortage of potatoes in Europe 
and if it were not for the embargo undoubtedly we would have 
some export demand for Denmark is not likely to have enough 
potatoes to take care of the shortage in England and France. 

The seed potato situation is rather unsatisfactory in that there 
was a considerable increased production of Certified Seed and evi- 
dently a decreased demand hy curtailed acreages particularly in 
the Southeast. However, we believe the final outcome will show 
ahout the normal amount of seed shipped from the Northern States, 
although at this time there is little buying. A mistake has been 
made we think in trying to push sales of seed at a time when no 
buyer wanted to take on any supplies. 

We hear a great deal about the probable cut in acreage next 
season on account of higher prices of grains and this may have 
some effect but there are always those who figure the other fellow 
is going to cut his acreage and that this then will be their oppor- 
tunity for planting at least the usual amount, and after all the 
yield per acre is the most important factor rather than the acreage 
planted. 

It seems to us that the more general appreciation that quality 
of seed has everything to do with the yield is resulting in better 
yields in the regular potato sections probably to a greater extent 
than is shown or indicated by the government report of average 


yields. —E. P. Miller, January 31. 


Kansas. — Our growers have considerable quantities of seed 
stored that were purchased in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin last fall. The seed has kept very well and 
is in excellent condition. 

Regarding the 1924 Kansas shipments will say that the Kaw 
Valley exceeded 1923 shipments by approximately 1,100 cars. The 
quality of the product shipped was much better than in previous 
seasons. Federal shipping point inspection service was estab- 
lished in most of the commercial districts and a total of 1,350 cars 
were inspected of which the greater part graded U. S. No. 1. That 
the inspection service was a success and of great benefit to the 
growers was generally admitted by those who attended the Kan- 
sas Potato Show and the “Program of Work Meetings” held re- 
cently in connection with the County Farm Bureaus. Plans are 
again under way to secure this service in 1925. 
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Wisconsin Certified Seed Potato 
Co-Operative Association 


MARKETS ONLY 
STATE INSPECTION SEED 


VARIETIES for SALE—T RIUM PH, GREEN MOUN- 
TAIN, RURAL NEW YORKER, 
IRISH COBBLER, AND EARLY 
OHIO. 

This year’s Wisconsin crop of certified seed is 50% 
less than last year. The Wisconsin Certified Seed 
Potato Co-Operative Association will handle 75% of 
the 1924 Wisconsin certified seed potato crop. Place 
vour order now if you want WISCONSIN CERTIFIED 
SEED POTATOES to plant in 1925. 


Amos Radcliffe, Pres. and Sales Mgr. 
Eagle River, Wisconsin 


“FRIEND” POTATO SPRAYERS 
BEST BY TEST 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INSURE YOUR 1925 POTATO CROP 
AGAINST BUGS AND BLIGHT. Don't risk losing your 1925 
PROFITS. THE BEST WAY to save them is to spray thoroughly 
and the best way to Spray is with a “Friend”® WHY throw away 
your profits to bugs and blight when it’s so easy to save them 
with a “Friend”? 

The “Friend” traction potato sprayer was the first satisfactory 
high pressure traction outfit made and there are now hundreds of 
delighted and satisfied 


users “Friend” traction 
sprayers have direct 

pump drive, grinding 

gears or snapping crack- 

ing chains, sprockets. 

“Friend” high pressure 

plunger pump. A traction 


sprayer that is different 
and wherein it’s different 
it’s better. “Friend” gaso- 
line power potato sprayers 
are unequaled for adapta- 
bility and service. Write 
today for complete infor- 
mation. 


“Friend” Traction Sprayer at Work 
“FRIEND” MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 
YOU’LL ALWAYS BE GLAD YOU BOUGHT A “FRIEND” 
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The above map of the central part of the United States shows 
the distribution of the Kaw Valley crop before and after inspection 
service was established, the unshaded circles representing the 
per cent of the total crop shipped to the various states before, and 
the black circles the per cent of the total crop shipped after the es- 
tablishment of this service. From this map it is clearly apparent 
that the inspection service has enabled us to secure a wider dis- 
tribution of our product both in the northern and southern states 
which we regard as very important to our territory for our pro- 
duct is a highly perishable one, due to being harvested in the 
summer, and demands disposal quickly. Therefore a wider dis- 
tributing area increases our demand which is reflected in prices. 

At the present time the writer is gathering what information he 
can from the various early potato producing sections regarding 
their prospective acreage, shipments in 1924, earliest date of ship- 
ments, period of heaviest movements, and last date of shipment. 
With the cooperation of the workers in the various states it is 
hoped that we can get a little better idea of the proper time to 
dig our crop and where to send it. We in Kansas will be glad to 
supply anyone with the information we have collected and will 
appreciate the cooperation of all workers in the collection of this 


information.—E. A. Stokdyk, Jan. 28. 
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Louisiana.—The writer does not believe so many Triumph po- 
tatoes will be planted in this state as in the past year because the 
general information regarding the seed procured would indicate 
a reduction. As usual, this state is buying heavily of certified 
Triumph seed potatoes and they are coming from the following 
states: Nebraska, Wisconsin, Montana, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and Wyoming; the majority being from Nebraska and Wis- 
consin. Last year Louisiana interests purchased about 255 car- 
loads of certified seed, some of which were sent by dealers to other 
states. A very high percentage of the commercial crop during the 
past season was from certified seed. This year, unfortunately, 
more uncertified seed has come in because of the very high prices 
asked for the certified. 

Planting in Louisiana is in progress, and the demand for seed 
in carload lots from original sources is practically over as most 
of the stock is in transit to the state. 

The strain test work with certified seed at the New University 
farm, Baton Rouge, will be conducted again this year, but on a 
lesser scale than last. Prospects are that there will be 150 to 
200 lots from seven certified Triumph producing states under trial. 
Nebraska and Montana have sent a sample of every lot of their 
certified seed, and the other states such as Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Wyoming, North Dakota and South Dakota are sending repre- 
sentative lots. A privately certified lot from the “Bill Spud” brand 
will be included. 

About three carloads of certified Triumphs were donated to the 
Louisiana boys’ and girls’ potato clubs by the states of Montana, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Albert Miller and Com- 
pany of Chicago. Most of this stock was transported from the 
original point free by the railroads, and all of it was carried from 
Baton Rouge to Louisiana destinations free of charge. 

The Beemis Bag Company of St. Louis donated 13,000 paper 
hags to be used in the redistribution of the stock, and the Barrett 
Company of New York contributed 10,000 two-pound packages 
of sulphate of ammonia to be used as fertilizer, combined with five 
pounds of acid phosphate from the farm supply, on one half of each 
of the boys’ and girls’ plots. 

3etween 9,000 and 10,000 boys and girls have already been en- 
rolled in the potato club activity, which is the largest undertaking 
of this nature ever attempted in the United States. From this 
fine seed, the juvenile potato planters oi Louisiana ought to make 
50 to 75 carloads.—G. L. Tiebout, Feb. 4. 

Michigan.— While the potato acreage in Michigan for 1924 was 
approximately 22,000 acres less than in 1923, vet the yield per acre 
for 1924 was 131 bushels compared with 114 bushels for the pre- 
vious season making a total production for the 1924 crop of 38,- 
252,000 bushels compared with 35,796,000 bushels for 1923. 

Favorable weather conditions with better cultural practices which 
are now being more generally used not only gave an increased 
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yield per acre, but also materially improved the quality of the crop. 
More attention to grading is being paid this year by dealers and 
warehouse managers so that the per cent of rejections is very 
light, amounting to less than 4 per cent of the total shipments. 
The total carload shipments this year up to January 19th amounted 
to 8,489 compared with 7,329 to January 17, 1924. The total carload 
shipments for the season last year was 20,525. 

A government report of November 1, 1924, gives the following 
statistics relative to the 1924 potato crop in Michigan. Number 
of bushels saved on farms for food, 5,460,000; number of bushels 
saved for seed in locality where grown, 3,051,000;. estimated num- 
ber of bushels unfit for seed or food 3,443,000; number bushels 
sold or available for sale 26,298,000 which is 68 per cent of the 
crop. 

There was no very serious field frost injury to the crop this 
season and but very little late blight in the State. Generally 
the potato stocks in warehouses are keeping very well and the 
shrinkage will be light. 

On January 9th a committee representing the Michigan Potato 
(irowers’ Exchange, the Michigan Shippers’ Association, the Wol- 
verine Fruit & Vegetable [exchange and the Michigan Potato 
Producers’ Association, met at Grand Rapids with representatives 
of the State Department of Agriculture for the purpose of estab- 
lishing letter grading laws for Michigan potatoes. 

(irades as proposed by the committee are U. S. Fancy, U. S. 
No. 1, U. S. No. 1 Small, and U. S. No. 2. The “ungraded” grade 
include! in former grading rules was eliminated, which is believed, 
will prevent unscrupulous loaders from shipping potatoes out of 
the State and then selling them as Michigan No. 1 stock. Men 
who make this a practice are known locally as “snowbirds” or 
“fly-by-night” buyers. 

There is also a regulation in the new grading bill which insists 
that potatoes be sold by retailers and others according to grade 
thus preventing truckers from putting poorly graded potatoes on 
the market and demoralizing it for the well graded stock. This 
is an especially important matter in Michigan since a large portion 
of the crop is prduced near industrial centers and is hauled to the 
market in trucks.—H. C. Moore, Jan. 24. 

Minnesota.—\\. \V. longley, Director of the Seed Department 
of the Minnesota Potato Growers’ Exchange in a letter dated 
January 27, reports that nearly all of their certified Triumphs and 
Russet Burbanks are sold and the sales of Irish Cobblers and 
Karly Ohios are going forward rapidly. (Editor’s comment) It 
pays to have good seed and to advertise in The Potato News Bul- 
letin—Walter M. Peacock. 

Elmer, New Jersey. — Practically all of my large crop of certified 
immature Irish Cobbler seed potatoes which were grown on 35 
acres have heen sold to state farms or booked through county 
agents. These potatoes are known as the “S-S-S Brand”, (Schnetz- 


Michigan Certified Seed Potatoes 
Chief Petoskey’’ Brand 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Michigan Potato Growers Exchange 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 
Write or wire for delivered prices on 


Russet Rurals, White Rurals, Green ACountains, 
Cobblers, and Early Ohios 


Everything inspected and certified by the Michigan Agricultural 
College. No varietal mixture and less than 1 per cent of Mosaic 
or other disease permitted. 


Petoskey ’’ Brand Seed 


is immature, vigorous, practically disease-free, and will be carefully 
sorted and packed in new even-weight branded sacks, sealed by 
authorized inspectors. 


® 


COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitrol or Bluestone) 


An Almost Chemically Pure Product Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


PURE ANACONDA ELECTROLYTIC COPPER AND AL- 
MOST C. P. SULPHURIC ACID ARE USED. THE COPPER 
SULPHATE PRODUCED IS THE PUREST OBTAINABLE 
FOR MAKING 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Distributed by 
APOTHECARIES HALL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
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ler’s Selected Spuds). This strain has been grown in the same 
locality in southern New Jersey for 15 years. This year I employed 
Mr. L. G. Campbell of the New Jersey Experiment Station during 
his vacation to supervise the rogueing. When the second inspection 
was made there were less than one half of one per cent of diseases 
recorded. [ am expecting wonderful results from all of my certi- 
fied stock this year—Andrew Schnetzler, February 3. 

Salem County, New Jersey.—In Salem county the potato in- 
terest is at a very low ebb. The only thing that we have to hope 
for is better prices and conditions another year. There will be 
a slight cut in acreage in our county this year—Senator J. Gilbert 
Borton, January 12. 

New York.—In 1924 there were 1595 acres of potatoes inspected 
of which 1333 acres, yielding 363,065 bushels, passed all three 
inspections.—E. V. Hardenburg, Feb. 3. 

Ontario.— Many inquiries are now being received for seed po- 
tatoes but not quite to the same extent as last year at this time. 

Some loss has been reported from the Hillsburg, Orangeville, 
Pontypool and Caradoc potato growing districts due to late Blight 
Rot, many other sections report potatoes keeping well and selling 
briskly. 

The value of careful grading combined with good storage con- 
ditions for fall shipments of potatoes is seen in the following 
results obtained with some cariots of Certified Seed handled in 
a commercial way over a period of six years. 

Every fall carlots of certified seed potatoes were purchased by 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture for School Fair work 
from growers at Northern points; shipped in heated refrigerator 
cars, consigned to a regular storage warehouse, landing in Toronto 
about November 15. The potatoes (in 90 Ib. sacks) were piled 
solid on planks to the depth of six feet in the basement of the 
warehouse, they receive no further attention until May 15th when 
they are graded over and everything showing rot removed. There 
has never been more than a total of six per cent loss from shrink- 
age and rot in any shipment, some lots went as low as three per 
cent loss and it was noted that the majority of the potatoes that 
rotted had been cut or badly bruised. 


Immature Seed 


Many growers in Northern districts have difficulty in disposing 
of immature potatoes owing to their being badly skinned, which 
spoils the appearance of otherwise good potatoes. This skinning 
or feathering can be overcome to a great extent at digging time 
if more care is taken in handling them at that time. It has been 
noticed that where immature potatoes are picked up in the field 
direct into bags there is sure to be considerable feathering but if 
picked up carefully into baskets and carried into storage that way 
or pitted in the field for a time the potatoes can later be handled 
as mature potatoes without danger of skinning.—J. Tucker, Jan. 27. 
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South Dakota.—In comparing the shipments from South Dakota 
in 1924 with those of previous years, we find that the peak ship- 
ments were reached during the week of October 12th, which was 
only about a week later than those of 1923 and about four weeks 
later than those of 1921. The peak shipments of potatoes in 1924 
amounted to less than 450 cars while those of the previous year 
amounted to 750 cars for one week in which there was a great 
shipment. The total shipments from South Dakota for the season 
of 1924 has amounted to less than half the total shipments of last 
year. 

It is rather hard to predict just which way the growers in South 
Dakota will go another year. Some of them will abandon pota- 
toes temporarily because of the unprofitableness of it in recent 
years. Others will feel that it is a good opportunity to increase 
their acreage. 

There are a number of South Dakota growers who have pitted 
their potatoes in outdoor pits. They feel that this is a much 
better way in storing their seed than the average farm cellar. In 
the past there has been little cause for alarm regarding storing of 
potatoes in pits in this country if growers provide sufficient cover- 
ing. We have a few growers who have inspected and ventilated 
storage cellars and they have no trouble with storage diseases as 
do a large majority using the average farm cellar—George H. 
Valentine, January 20. 


SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION NOTES 


Hollandale, Minnesota.—The Hollandale Tract is situated 100 
miles south of St. Paul in Freeborn County, Minn. It was formerly 
a marsh and drainage was completed in 1920. It comprises 20,- 
000 acres, mostly muck. It is drained by a large main open ditch, 
with some lateral ditches and thorough tiling completes the work. 

A few acres of potatoes were raised here with ordinary care in 
1922. In 1923 the best possible methods were used and 200 acres 
were planted. The best certified seed that could be found was pur- 
chased, was treated before planting, and the ground was properly 
fertilized with phosphate and potash. The fields were sprayed 
four or five times with bordeaux mixture under high pressure. 
Every field was thoroughly rogued and passed State certification. 
The yield was from 350 to 450 bushels of U. S. Grade No. 1 cer- 
tified seed to the acre, most of which were sold for seed in the 
south. 

The acreage planted in 1924 was also all certified. The growers 
organized the Hollandale Co-operative Marketing Association and 
500 acres were planted. The best of care was taken of the fields 
and yields as high as 500 bushels of U. S. Grade No. 1 certified 
seed were obtained to the acre. The growers decided that all 
potatoes were to be sent out in branded sacks and extra care was 
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taken in the grading. The inspection reports showed less than 
2 per cent of total undersize and defects. As a result the entire 
crop was sold in the fall at an average price of 66 cents per bushel 
at shipping point and not one complaint was registered on the 
200 cars. 

The people who purchased this seed have found that potatoes 
produced on muck make superior seed potatoes. They come up 
from a week to ten days ahead of seed from mineral ground and 
produce heavier sprouts. The set and yield was also found to be 
superior. Growers who planted this seed in the south stated that 
it could be told from other seed in the field by the heavier growth 
of vine. Dr. Hardenburg of Cornell Station has been checking 
muck potato seed against other seed and much the same results 
have been realized. 

The outlook for 1925 shows 120 farmers on muck ground at 
Hollandale will plant 1500 acres. Varieties grown are Irish Cob- 
bler, Triumph and Russet Burbank. A small acreage to each 
farmer means hetter selection of seed and better care through 
the growing season. A small field can be more thoroughly rogued 
for seed purposes than a big field. 

More potatoes will be planted on this tract as it is settled and 
the acreage will be increased to 9 or 10 thousand acres in a few 
years.—P. N. Davis, Jan. 19. 

Minnesota.—The results of the seed potato inspection and cer- 
tification work in Minnesota for 1924 are given below. There 
were a total number of 554 fields with an acreage of 6,266 acres 
inspecicd. Out of this number 167 acres were withdrawn and 
rejections totaling 923 acres due to varietal mixtures, lack of vigor 
and diseases, leaving 5,176 acres which passed the field inspections. 
The yield of potatoes from these fields must be graded to meet 
the “Minnesota Certified Seed Grade”. 


Approximate number of bushels of each Variety Certified 


Variety Acreage Bushels 
2122.7 324,600 
Green Mountain .............. 133.3 36,400 
Rural New Yorker ...........:; 45.5 7875 
3urbank Russet .............. 247.5 43,225 
26.0 2,000 

5176.0 777 800 


NOTE—The number of bushels given in this summary is based 
on a report of total yields and not the total quantity for sale. By 
retaining seed stock for home use and by proper grading about 25 
per cent of the total yield will be removed, leaving 75 per cent of 
the potatoes for sale. 
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MCCABE BROTHERS 


GROWERS AND SHIPPERS 


RED RIVER CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


Varieties for Sale 
IRISH COBBLER, EARLY OHIO and TRIUMPH 


SABIN, MINNESOTA 


There are about 300 growers represented. The number of 
bushels eligible to certification is about one-third more than the 
amount certified in 1923. The number of growers applying for 
inspection has increased slowly but steadily during the past three 
years. There has been an increase in the acreage of the early var- 
ieties owing to the greater demand for these varieties than for 
the late sorts. Up to 1924, from the standpoint of acreage in- 
spected, the Early Ohios were far in the lead, while this year the 
Irish Cobblers were a close second. 

The season of 1924 was especially favorable for the growing 
of potatoes in Minnesota, the summer being rather cool with plenty 
of moisture, as a result of which the quality of the crop was es- 
pecially good in most sections and the average yield for the state 
was boosted about 25 bushels per acre. 

Up to the present time about one-fourth of the certified stock 
has been sold. 

Although a number of the larger growers are selling their own 
stock, the following organizations are handling the bulk of the 
certified potatoes: 

The Minnesota Potato Growers’ Exchange, St. Paul. 
The Red River Certified Seed Company, Moorhead. 
The Farmers’ Potato Company, East Grand Forks. 

Each of these organizations is giving valuable assistance to 
the Department in helping to raise the quality of Minnesota cer- 
tified seed potatoes.—A. G. Tolaas, Jan. 19. 

North Dakota.—Potato certification work in North Dakota has 
been proceeding at a somewhat slower, steadier rate than in past 
years. The total certification will probably slightly exceed that 
of 1923. The season of storage and shipment has been a splendid 
one with the exception of a slow maturing autumn which in some 
cases of field infection allowed a considerakle accumulation of 
black scurf to form on the tubers before they were dug. Gener- 
ally, the product is exceptionally fine, especially in the case of 
the Triumphs. 

During the past two weeks Triumphs have been moving quite 
freely, particularly for certified seed. There has been quite a 
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large sale of uncertified Triumphs into western and sonthwestern 
states. The certified Triumphs have been quite uniformly distri- 
buted in the Gulf Coast regions and over quite a wide range of 
territory. 

North Dakota’s chief handicap in the shipment of seed potatoes 
for southern states rests in the distance involved, the freight rates 
and the difficulty of getting out the potatoes at the proper time 
for shipment. The time at which they are needed in the southern 
states often calls for shipment in the very coldest weather. How- 
ever, this is being largely overcome by our leading Triumph 
growers and the weather this winter has been particularly favor- 
able to them. Gradually those who are interested in certification 
will be able to meet this because of proper storage on track.—H. 
L. Bolley, Jan. 21. 

Nova Scotia.—This province produces between four and five mil- 
lion bushels of potatoes annually. This season the crop has keen in 
excess of the latter figures and would probably have been much 
larger, if it had not been for the drought during July, in some of 
the best sections. 

Roughly, about one-fifth of the total crop is exported, the larger 
part of which probably goes to the West Indies. Up to the present 
time 6 per cent less than last year has been shipped. 

Bermuda imports from 7,000 to 8,000 barrels of certified Garnet 
Chili variety of potatoes annually. Formerly, leafroll, to which 
disease this variety is very susceptible, used to cut the yield, and 
so render the supply of seed somewhat precarious. But with care- 
ful rogueing and isolation of seed fields this disease is now well 
under control. 

Ordinarily this variety produces few tubers to the hill and con- 
sequently is not among the heavy yielders, but among the best 
growers 275 bushels per acre was a common yield this season. 
In one or two exceptional cases about 275 bushels of graded stock 
per acre were shipped, after culling out between 25 and 30 per 
cent. 

One of the chief causes of wastage in this variety is poor shape 
of tubers. The Garnet Chili is very susceptible to variation in 
this respect, especially when soil and weather conditions are un- 
favorable. 

Hitherto, not much attention has been given to the shape of the 
planting stock, but a few of the best farmers are undertaking per- 
sistent selection of tubers, true to type in the hope that they may 
reduce this wastage. At the present time the percentage of tubers 
true to type runs from 30 to 40. 

About 178 acres of Garnet Chili were inspected during the past 
season, 38 acres of which were condemned chiefly on account of 
foreign varieties, and of blackleg which was which was more prev- 
alent than usual. 

The supply of seed for Bermuda is now considerably in excess 
of the demand, and the growers are somewhat discouraged. The 
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price, this season, has netted the farmer about $2.40 per barrel 
of 165 lbs. 

Of other varieties—chiefly Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain— 
117 acres were inspected, and 84 acres were passed for Certification. 
The acreage in these varieties has remained akout the same for 
the last year or two as no connection has yet been formed with a 
market outside the province. 

Growers, however, are seeking to deserve recognition by steady 
seed improvement, and some excellent stocks of Irish Cobbler and 
Green Mountain are now available-—W. K. McCullock. 


NOTES ON RECENT LITERATURE 


ANONYMOUS. — Hastings’ potato crop. — Fruit Trade Journal 
and Produce Record, 72: 15, January 10, 1925. 

Planting of potatoes began on a large scale during the week of 
January 7 in the major portion of the Hastings district in Florida. 
Many farmers declare the seed stock is better on the average than 
any ever received before. In this district there is fully 25 per 
cent reduction in acreage being planted in potatoes. This reduction 
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is caused by two reasons: first, to growers who realize that the 
acreage has been too large for the past two years, and second, 
to the lack of finances. It has been estimated that it will cost 
$125.00 per acre to grow and put the crop of potatoes aboard the 
cars this year. Old northern grown potatoes are not considered 
strong competitors of the New Florida potatoes.— Walter M. 
Peacock. 

ANONYMOUS. — New markets for potatoes. — Fruit Trade 
Journal and Produce Record, 72: 16, January 17, 1925. 

The United States Department of Commerce has been seeking 
markets for potatoes. [Egypt requests quotations on a trial ship- 
ment. The market in Brazil appears to be good if exemptions 
from import duties can be extended. Argentina is interested in 
the purchase of seed potatoes. Previously France has dominated 
the seed trade in Argentina.—Walter M. Peacock. 

ANONYMOUS. — Hastings’ potato crop.— Fruit Trade Jour- 
nal and Produce Record, 72: 18, January 31, 1925. 

the potato crop in this section has been nearly all planted. 
‘Those planted early are coming up. Some growers are reporting 
poor stands and considerable rot. Planting in the Elkton and 
‘ocoi sections is progressing rapidly. The potatoes grown in 
the latter will be ready for market at about the same time as the 
Hastings crop.—Walter M. Peacock. 

DucoMET, V.— The fight against potato diseases by means 
of seicction (trans. title). — La Vie Agr. et Rur. 25: No. 44, pp. 
292-294 November 1, 1924. 

The author points out the necessity of using only healthy seed 
in the control of potato diseases and emphasizes the importance 
of selection in securing such seed. Two types of selection are 
discussed, mass selection and individual selection. Four methods 
are outlined for mass selection: (1) Harvesting first the diseased 
hills, which can be used for consumption, and saving the others 
for seed; (2) Harvesting first the good hills for seed, then the 
remainder for consumption; (3) Removing diseased plants from 
time to time during the growing season, thus reducing the chances 
for infection of the healthy plants; (4) Marking the best plants and, 
better still, at the same time, marking and destroying the plants 
which are diseased. 

If the practice of marking either the best or the diseased plants 
has been employed, or if the diseased plants have previously been 
destroyed, the harvesting may be delayed until after the death of 
the vines, otherwise it should be done while the leaves are still 
green so that foliage troubles can be detected. If selections are 
not made on the hill basis the author believes that some improve- 
ment may be expected to follow the selection of tubers, using only 
those of good size since thev are less likely to be the product 
of diseased hills than are small tubers. 
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Individual selection is considered the more efficient of the two 
types. It is recommended that the product of each of the selected 
hills be planted in isolated plots, separated by other crops and 
especially isolated from diseased stock. The first year all families 
which show signs of degeneration diseases should be discarded. 
In following years those which have survived should be carefully 
studied and compared with respect to vigor and uniformity. If 
diseased plants appear during this period they should be removed. 

Where it is desired to eliminate diseases of the spindling sprout 
type selection of tubers after germination is recommended. Where 
cut seed is used tubers with internal browning may be discovered 
and rejected.—C, F. Clark. 


MACOUN, W. T.—Improvement of the potato in Canada. — 
The Agricultural Journal, 9: 11, January 1925. 

The author first relates his 35 years of experimental work with 
potatoes on the Dominion Experimental Farms. Attention is 
called to a large number of varieties imported from Europe. Out 
of these hundreds of varieties introduced from the old country not 
one of them proved promising enough to ke grown at Ottawa today. 
The reasons given for this condition are: not a long enough time 
when the ground is moist and the temperature favorable for a 
large crop to develop, many of these varieties have proved very 
susceptible to the physiological diseases, many of the European 
varieties are not dry and mealy as are the well known varieties of 
American origin, and finally, the trade demands the Irish Cobbler 
and Green Mountain varieties. The length of the growing sea- 
son, the temperature and moisture over a very wide area in Canada 
seem .about right for these two varieties. The varieties of the 
Rural group seem better adapted to withstand hot weather and 
drought than either the Irish Cobbler or the Green Mountain 
variety. For these reasons the popularity of the Rural group is 
increasing in the Province of Ontario. 

There is abundant opportunity for the development of new sorts 
which are better adapted than those which are grown at present. 
The author points out the valuable work that has been done in 
the selection and breeding of corn and vegetables that are suitable 
for the different climatic conditions in Canada. He states that 
there is yet good work to be done in determining the optimum 
temperature and moisture conditions for all the varieties of pota- 
toes grown in Canada. 

The chief hope in the improvement of the potato in Canada lies 
in originating new varieties which will prove especially adapted 
to each marked climatic condition. Several varieties might out- 
wardly appear fairly similar and could ke sold under one group 
name, but in reality they would respond quite differently when 
grown under different climatic conditions. The selection of out- 
standing hills or individual tubers has not shown a permanent 
improvement. There is a great opportunity for some one to 
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originate better early varieties than the Triumph and Early Ohio. 
The author suggests that the high yielding characteristics of the 
Irish Cobbler with the extreme earliness of the Triumph would 
make a good combination. 

Until new and better varieties are produced from seed, the 
growers should plant the best seed available. One year at Ottawa 
good Green Mountain seed produced at the rate of 400 bushels 
per acre and poor seed of the same variety yielded 86 bushels per 
acre. The value of producing seed potatoes in isolated plots or 
fields is pointed out. The author suggests that it is desirable to 
obtain two or three years’ record of the seed stock which is pur- 
chased for seed. (The paper which is abstracted above was read 
at the British Columbia Potato Meeting at Vancouver, Nov. 28, 
1924.) —Walter M. Peacock. 

Munro, J. B. — British Columbia Potato and Seed Show. — 
The Agricultural Journal, 9: 11, January 1925. 

It was held in Vancouver during the last week of November, 
1924 under the auspices of the Provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Vancouver Board of Trade, and the British Columbia 
Certified Seed-potato Growers’ Association. The purpose of the 
show was to encourage the production of good potatoes and to draw 
the attention of the public to the necessity of planting only high 
grade seed. This purpose was achieved by means of a wide range 
of educational displays and demonstrations under the direction of 
Federal and Provincial Departments of Agriculture, the University 
of British Columbia and the various firms and individuals who 
set up non-competitive exhibits. 

The growth of the certified seed potato industry and of the 
Provincial Potato Show denotes a steady and consistent develop- 
ment. Four years ago eight lots of mediocre potatoes in non- 
descript boxes were shown at the annual dairymen’s conference at 
Victoria. At this time there were no certified seed potatoes in 
British Columbia. In 1924, there were 552 competitive potato 
entries of high quality stock. These were exhibited in uniform 
wooden containers, 11 by 18 by 3 inches, which conveniently 
holds 18 pounds of potatoes. 

The “fancy pack” was a new feature in the 1924 show. In this 
class 18 lots of uniform tubers averaging 10 oz. each were wrapped 
and packed in containers holding 50 pounds. This innovation sug- 
gests what may vet be accomplished in the:merchandising of ex- 
ceptionally high-class potatoes that special markets demand. 

Score-cards were used in judging potatoes in both seed and 
commercial classes. The use of a score-card is considered the 
most satisfactory means of estimating the actual value of each ex- 
hibit. A copy of each official score-card was mailed to the exhib- 
itor, who may learn where his exhibit was weak and where he may 
improve in his selection another year. 

The author also gives a brief account of the value of organiza- 
tion —Walter M. Peacock. 
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POTATO DISEASES 


Prevented by use of 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 


Avoid crop losses from Common Scab, Black Scurf, Blackleg 
and all other diseases by treating your seed potatoes according 
to directions in our Circular, which will be sent on request. 


CALL FOR 


In 5 lb. 1 Ib. and % Ib. original boxes 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST OR DEALER 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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-look for this) tag 


on SEED 
POTATOES 


It Means that 
the Bag Con- 
tains Only 
THE CREAM OF 
THE CERTIFIED 
CROP 


BILL SpuD 


BRAND 


SELECTED POTATOES 


are now being disinfected by the Hot Formaldehyde method, 
under our Plant Pathologist’s personal supervision, for those of 
our customers who wish this added protection. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET AND 
FURTHER PARTICULARS 


Albert Miller @ Co. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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